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“ Let  others  frame  their  creeds,  mine  is  to  work  ; 
To  do  my  best,  however  far  it  fall 
Below  the  keener  craft  of  stronger  hands  j 
To  be  myself,  full-hearted,  free  and  true 
To  what  my  own  soul  sees,  below,  above  ; 

To  think  my  own  thought  straight  out  from  the 
heart  j 

To  feel  and  be,  and  never  stop  to  ask: 

‘ Do  all  men  so  ? Is  this  the  world’ s highway  ? ’ 
To  look  unflinching  in  the  face  of  life 
As  eagles  look  upon  the  noon-day  sun  ; 

To  cut  my  own  path  through  primeval  woods ; 
To  lay  my  own  course  by  the  polar  star 
Across  the  trackless  plains  and  mountains  vast  ; 
To  seek,  not  follow,  ever  till  the  end. 

And  for  the  rest  — bare-handed  have  I come 
Into  this  world,  I know  not  whence  nor  why. 
Bare-handed  and  alone  and  unafraid. 

With  heart  of  fire  and  eyes  that  question  still. 
Will  I go  forth  into  the  wide  Beyond, 

As  went  the  men  who  bore  my  blood  of  old 
To  Eblis  or  Valhalla  nothing  loath.” 


^ ••  A. 
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FE  can  hardly  be  sane  and  sweet, 


-L/  foursquare  in  all  its  human  re- 
lations, and  be  more  austerely  simple 
than  this  Maine  woodsman's.  Yet 
his  was  not  a life  of  negations  and 
renunciations.  He  met  all  the  de- 
mands of  son,  husband,  father,  bro- 
ther, friend,  citizen,  and  soldier,  and 
yet 'had  time  for  self-education,  for 
aesthetic  culture,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  a talent  by  no  means  meagre.  He 
was,  moreover,  the  true  type,  how- 
ever much  he  might  surpass  the 
average,  of  a class  of  men  distin- 
guished for  their  honesty,  courage. 
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loyalty,  versatility,  and  singular  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  emergencies. 

David  Libbey  was  known  among 
his  mates  as  an  expert  woodsman,  a 
bold  and  skilful  waterman,  and  a 
great  hunter ; he  was  known  else- 
where as  a man  of  literary  gifts  and 
varied  attainments ; but  perhaps  no 
one  outside  the  small  circle  of  his  in- 
timates knew  the  whole  man,  the  qual- 
ity of  his  mind,  the  breadth  of  his 
interests.  The  diaries  upon  which 
this'  sketch  is  founded  are  the  only 
minute  and  satisfactory  record  of  a 
woodsman’s  life  of  which  I have  any 
knowledge,  and  they  show  a man  no 
less  remarkable  for  character  than  for 
diversified  experiences.  In  his  jour- 
nals, in  which  there  is  hardly  a day’s 
break  in  fifty  years,  we  meet  him  as 
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hunter  and  machinist,  head-boatman 
and  carpenter,  miner  and  timber- 
moulder,  farmer  and  clerk,  foundry- 
man  and  soldier,  naturalist  and  writer, 
ranging  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
spending  the  winters  of  half  a century 
in  the  woods.  It  is  a wonderful 
record,  but  no  eulogy  could  be  so  elo- 
quent as  the  confidence  with  which  his 
family  permitted  a stranger  to  them 
to  examine  those  records  of  fifty 
years  without  blotting  a word,  or  fold- 
ing a page,  or  prohibiting  the  publica- 
tion of  a syllable.  A thousand  tales 
and  one  lie  buried  in  these  journals, 
which  now  no  magic  may  recover  ; 
but  though  our  extracts  must  ever 
be  from  the  briefest  records,  which 
are  seldom  the  most  interesting,  even 
these  reveal  the  ability,  the  upright- 
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ness,  the  worth  of  David  Libbey. 
His  daily  records  have  become  his 
fittest  memorial. 

The  thoroughbred  Maine  woods- 
man has  behind  him  at  least  three 
generations  of  pioneer  ancestors. 
David  Libbey  had  six.  Therefore 
to  dismiss  his  origins  with  the  bare 
statement  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
British  soldier  would  be  misrepre- 
sentation. He  was  an  American 
yeoman  of  the  purest  stock. 

John  Libbey,  the  immigrant, 
arrived  in  Maine  about  1635, 
settled  permanently  at  Black  Point 
in  Gorges*  patent.  Years  ago  the 
family  historian  estimated  that  from 
him  and  his  two  wives  over  three 
hundred  thousand  individuals  had 
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originated.  For  three  generations 
his  descendants  colonized  the  coast 
between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Great 
Boar's  Head.  The  fourth  genera- 
tion scattered  more  widely.  About 
1764  Samuel  Libbey  of  Epsom,  New 
Hampshire,  removed  his  family  to 
Machias,  Maine,  and  later  to  St. 
Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  though 
not  until  his  son  Eben  was  old  enough 
to  select  as  his  future  wife  Lydia 
Young  of  Gouldsboro,  Maine.  Thus, 
though  their  son  Asa  Libbey,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  immigrant, 
was  born  on  British  soil,  he  came  from 
the  purest  possible  American  ancestry. 

No  doubt  Asa  Libbey  intended  to 
remain  a British  subject ; for,  after 
getting  what  education  he  could, 
going  in  the  woods  a little,  going  to 
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sea  a little,  and  learning  ship-carpen- 
tering, he  settled  upon  soldiering  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  enlisted 
in  the  British  army.  He  served  two 
years.  But  when  the  War  of  1812 
called  him  to  fight  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  he  deserted  without  delay 
and  came  across  to  Maine.  It  was 
not  discreet  to  pursue  his  trade  of 
soldiering ; there  were  equally  good 
objections  to  his  sailoring  on  the 
high  seas  just  then  ; he  therefore  fell 
back  upon  his  other  trade  and  turned 
his  skill  with  adze  and  broad-axe  to 
the  shaping  of  masts  and  house- 
timbers. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  or 
when  Asa  Libbey  came  to  the  Penob- 
scot. A younger  sister  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Libbey  alone  preserved  the 
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tradition.  Little  Aunt  Edgerley, 
eight  years  old,  remembered  his  com- 
ing to  her  father's  late  one  evening, 
tall  and  fine,  in  knee  buckles  and 
short  clothes,  with  ruffled  shirt  and 
ruffles  at  the  wrists.  From  this 
brave  array  we  suspect  that  little 
Aunt  Edgerley  was  not  enough  in 
Sister  Abigail's  confidence  to  know 
whether  this  was  the  first  time  they 
ever  saw  each  other.  On  the  sixth 
of  December,  1815,  when  he  was 
twenty-nine  and  she  eighteen,  Asa 
Libbey  married  Abigail  Cutler  Stone, 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Deborah 
(Chesley)  Stone,  of  Milford,  Maine, 
people  of  staunch  Massachusetts 
stock  who  came  to  Maine  with  the 
great  immigration  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 
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The  Libbeys  were  always  pio- 
neers. Many  times  the  newly  mar- 
ried Libbey  cut  a swath  of  pine  and 
planted  his  log  house  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  Asa  Libbey  did  also, 
settling  at  what  is  now  Edinburg,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot 
River.  Needless  to  say,  the  region 
was  a wilderness  then;  to-day,  ninety- 
one  years  after  Asa  Libbey  brought 
his  bride  there,  the  town  can  muster 
but  eleven  voters,  with  no  exempts. 
Probably  the  clearing  and  the  log 
cabin  were  prepared  in  advance,  as 
was  the  custom,  though  the  land  was 
left  full  of  stumps  and  untamed. 
Little  enough  cleared  land,  too,  it  is 
likely,  raising  only  a trifle  of  English 
grass  for  the  cow,  a few  potatoes, 
a few  pumpkins,  some  beans  and 
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buckwheat,  and  a little  Indian  corn. 
“Pine’'  was  the  word  in  those  days, as 
magically  delusive  as  “gold”  became 
later,  and  a good  broad-axe  man  could 
not  afford  to  waste  his  time  farming. 

The  Libbeys  lived  in  Edinburg 
and  the  adjoining  town  of  Howland 
from  1815  until  1840.  All  their 
children  were  born  and  two  of  the 
daughters  died  while  they  were  living 
here.  David  Stone  Libbey,  the  sixth 
child,  and  second  and  last  son,  was 
born  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
i8i8,  in  a log  house  by  the  river’s 
bank,  child  of  pioneers,  with  six  gen- 
erations of  pioneers  behind  him. 

What  such  a childhood  meant 
is  hard  to  imagine ; but  boys  so 
brought  up  were  men  at  fourteen, 
resourceful,  strong,  inured  to  hard- 
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ship,  unflinchingly  brave.  Lydia 
White,  David’s  sister,  has  told  me 
of  his  pluck,  persistency,  and  courage 
when  a boy.  He  was  afraid  of  noth- 
ing. A favorite  sport,  with  boys 
and  girls  alike,  was  to  take  a slab  of 
driftwood,  point  it  at  the  ends,  and 
propelling  it  by  an  edging,  to  steer 
boldly  out  upon  the  Penobscot,  there 
no  mean  stream,  in  unruffled  confi- 
dence that  barks  guided  by  Provi- 
dence come  safe  to  port. 

Schools  were  infrequent  then.  One 
ten  or  twelve  weeks’  term,  in  summer 
or  in  winter,  was  their  year’s  allow- 
ance. Mrs.  White  remembers  that 
once  in  summer,  while  playing  on 
their  way  to  school,  David  fell  into 
the  Piscataquis  just  below  the  dam. 
Though  three  years  younger  and 
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much  frightened,  she  pulled  him  out 
by  the  heels.  She  also  recalls  winter 
evenings  by  the  open  fire,  mother 
and  sisters  knitting,  her  father  shav- 
ing cedar  shingles,  and  the  low  log 
cabin  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood.  Then  from  the  shavings  and 
the  cedar-hair  curled  about  her 
father’s  feet,  she  would  feed  the  blaze 
that  David,  sitting  in  the  opposite 
jamb  of  the  fireplace,  might  have 
better  light  while  doing  his  sums. 
And  when  his  task  was  done,  the 
father  would  set  aside  his  shingle- 
horse  and  read  aloud  from  ‘‘Paradise 
Lost”  or  from  the  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

The  Libbeys’  home  was  the  ordi- 
nary two-room  log  cabin  of  the  pio- 
neer, the  children  sleeping  in  the 
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spare  room  or  in  the  loft  above,  the 
living-room  containing  the  bed  of 
the  parents,  the  loom,  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  shingle-horse,  the  cradle, 
the  dining-table,  and  all  the  pots  and 
pans  of  the  numerous  family.  None 
of  their  neighbors  had  more,  few 
had  as  much.  For  here  were  always 
tallow  candles  for  the  father  to  read 
by,  — which  was  a luxury  ; and  here 
were  all  of  Asa  Libbey's  books. 
These  were  the  household  wealth, 
the  silent  teachers  of  David  Libbey 
and  his  sisters,  correcting  by  sweet 
influences  the  errors  of  their  speech, 
attuning  their  ears  unconsciously  to 
the  noblest  cadences  of  their  na- 
tive tongue.  One  ceases  to  marvel 
how  this  backwoods  family  of  half- 
schooled  children  grew  up  to  write 
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such  prose  and  verse  as  several  of 
them  did  write,  when  one  learns  of 
Asa  Libbey’s  books.  Comforts  they 
lacked,  but  culture  they  had. 

How  he  got  the  first  of  his 
books  we  do  not  know,”  say  his 
daughters,  but  we  think  that  he 
must  have  brought  them  back  from 
St.  Stephen  when  he  and  mother 
went  over  to  visit  while  Joseph  was 
a baby.”  That  was  in  September, 
1820.  Such  a visiting,  too,  of  the 
young  wife  upon  her  husband's  kin  ! 
She  had  then  three  children.  Sally 
and  Mary  — who,  by  the  way,  went 
to  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1850 
to  become  one  of  its  first  school- 
teachers— were  left  with  their  mother’s 
parents  ; the  five-months-old  Joseph 
she  took  with  her  on  a journey  of  a 
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hundred  and  ten  miles  through  un- 
broken woods. 

We  see  now  that  Asa  Libbey 
must  have  come  into  Maine  this 
way,  else  he  would  never  have 
known  that  old  Indian  route  to 
Calais  by  way  of  the  Passadumkeag. 
And  what  a flight  that  was  through 
the  wilderness,  up  the  wide  Passa- 
dumkeag meadows,  across  blue  Spaw- 
nook,  over  the  two-mile  carry  past 
the  Grand  Falls,  up  the  winding 
Main  Stream,  across  the  long  Dobsy 
Carry,  and  down  the  great  wild  lakes 
of  the  St.  Croix  system  ! And  even 
as  the  mother  hugged  him  to  her 
breast,  the  eyes  of  the  infant  Joseph 
looked  upon  the  roaring  waters  of 
the  Grand  Falls  where  he  was  to 
meet  his  death. 
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On  Dobsy  Carry,  three  miles  and 
forty  rods  of  liberal  woods’  measure, 
Abigail  Libbey  had  to  leave  the  baby 
while  she  helped  her  husband  in  car- 
rying the  canoe  across.  When  they 
came  back,  hours  after,  the  baby 
could  not  be  found,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
spair that  they  discovered  the  lost  in- 
fant. The  modern  mother  cannot 
understand  visiting  on  terms  of  leav- 
ing a helpless  infant  alone  for  hours 
in  a trackless  forest  full  of  bears  and 
wolves ; but  pioneer  necessities  re- 
quired such  risks.  I have  heard  of 
other  cases  than  this  of  a baby  being 
lost  in  these  great  woods. 

When  they  came  back  from  their 
visit  Asa  Libbey  brought  his  beloved 
books,  stout  volumes  covered  with 
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leather.  He  must  have  loved  books 
to  carry  them  on  his  back  across  those 
nine  miles  of  carries.  His  English 
school-books  undoubtedly  came  back 
now,  probably  also  his  Pope  and 
Milton  and  some  of  Scott’s  works. 
His  daughters  mention  by  name 
“ Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  “ St.  Ronan’s 
Well,”  “Guy  Mannering,”  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,”  Bulwer’s  “ Night 
and  Morning”  and  “ The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,”  “Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,” 
“ The  Scottish  Chiefs,”  “ Pickwick 
Papers,”  Thompson’s  “ Seasons,” 
and  Gray’s  and  Young’s  Poems  as 
among  the  books  in  their  home 
when  they  were  children.  Their 
father  owned  all  of  Scott  except 
“Ivanhoe”  and  “Woodstock,”  which 
he  secured  later ; and,  as  they  ap- 
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peared,  he  bought  most  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  and  Dickens’s  works. 

The  father’s  favorite  was  “Paradise 
Lost.”  He  could  repeat  long  sections 
of  it,  and  he  delighted  to  read  it 
aloud.  His  wife  used  to  be  very 
impatient  over  this,  avowing  her  in- 
ability to  see  anything  admirable 
in  the  poem,  and  protesting  that  she 
did  not  like  the  metre.  Probably 
she  thought  there  was  more  sound 
than  sense  to  it,  or  else  she  disap- 
proved Master  Adam’s  discourses 
upon  woman-kind,  concerning  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  more  self-suffi- 
ciency than  knowledge. 

It  is  clear  how  David  Libbey  ac- 
quired the  style  which  marks  his 
writings,  for  great  models  are  better 
than  many  masters.  An  intimate 
17 
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friend  of  a younger  generation  says  : 
‘‘  He  was  familiar  with  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
Byron,  Browning,  Holmes,  Scott, 
and  all  the  poets  and  novelists  of  any 
note.  He  was  not  only  familiar 
with  these  authors  but  could  render 
verbatim  many  long  cantos  and  selec- 
tions. He  seemed  to  get  the  exact 
meaning,  and  many  pieces  I knew 
by  heart  sounded  different  rendered 
by  him.  I think  he  was  more  par- 
tial of  late  years  to  Bret  Harte  and 
Kipling.” 

We  should  not  fail  to  notice  that 
this  household  was  skilled  in  music. 
Asa  Libbey  possessed  an  excellent 
voice  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
music  to  write  original  airs  for  words 
he  composed  himself.  He  had 
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taught  singing-school  also,  and  had 
at  hand  a large  repertory  of  songs 
which  were  a great  source  of  winter 
entertainment  to  the  young  folk  of 
Howland.  David  Libbey  once  be- 
gan a list  of  the  songs  he  himself 
knew,  and  the  tally,  incomplete, 
reaches  almost  three  hundred  titles. 
He  once  wrote  out  for  me  from 
memory  an  English  ballad  of  fifty 
verses  which  his  son  says  he  had 
sung  but  twice  in  thirty  years. 

There  are  but  two  authentic  records 
of  David  Libbey's  childhood.  In 
Forest  and  Stream  for  April,  1879, 
he  tells  of  the  capture  of  his  first 
trout. 

‘‘  It  has  been  a little  more  than  forty 
years  since  the  writer,  then  a ‘ bare- 
foot boy,’  drew  his  first  trout  (a  three- 
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pounder)  from  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Seboois  just  where  it  joins  the 
Piscataquis.  And  what,  O disciples 
of  split  bamboo,  braided  silk,  invisi- 
ble gut,  and  singing  reels,  do  you 
suppose  was  the  tackle  used  on  that 
momentous  occasion  ? A black  alder 
pole,  cut  on  the  spot,  to  which  was 
attached  a discarded  band  from  the 
busy  spinning-wheel,  which  was  then 
found  in  almost  every  dwelling  in 
the  state.  Fastened  to  this  by  a 
black  linen  ^gange*  was  a small  but 
coarse-wired  and  blunt-pointed  hook 
with  a side-bend,  which  we  called  a 
‘ curbed  * hook,  being  as  near  as  we 
could  get  to  ‘ Kirby.*  I had  caught 
a small  chub  with  this  primitive 
tackle,  and  with  a small  boy*s  cruelty 
was  amusing  myself  by  spinning  him 
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through  the  water,  when  the  tempt- 
ing bait  caught  the  hungry  eye  of  a 
magnificent  trout,  which  had  proba- 
bly just  turned  in  from  the  river  to 
begin  the  ascent  of  the  stream. 
With  a lightning-like  rush  he  gorged 
both  fish  and  hook  and  then  com- 
menced the  ^ tug  of  war.’  Ye  Gods  ! 
what  a commotion  was  created  in  that 
quiet  eddy  by  the  desperate  and 
futile  struggles  of  the  noble  fish  to 
escape  from  the  cruel  hook,  and  my 
equally  vain  and  frantic  efforts  to 
lift  him  from  his  native  element ! 
Finding  my  strength  unequal  to  the 
task  of  lifting  him  with  that  awkward 
and  unwieldy  pole,  I adopted  the 
tactics  of  an  elder  brother  who  was 
overmatched  by  a big  eel ; and 
shouldering  my  pole,  I marched  in- 
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land,  dragging  my  prize  ingloriously 
up  the  sandy  beach,  the  rotten  line 
giving  way  just  as  I got  him  at  a safe 
distance  from  the  water’s  edge.” 

In  a letter  to  myself  Mr.  Libbey 
gives  the  other  picture  of  his  child- 
hood : — 

My  father  in  his  youth  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  ballad-singers  on 
the  river ; but  the  death  of  his  eld- 
est son,  my  only  brother,  who  was 
drowned  at  the  Grand  Falls  of  the 
Passadumkeag  while  river-driving, 
April  29,  1842,  and  taken  out  of  the 
water  on  his  twenty-second  birthday. 
May  1st,  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  life.  He  was  never  known  to 
sing  a song  after  that  awful  shock. 
I was  thirteen  the  previous  August, 
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and  too  young  to  remember  the 
greater  number  of  his  favorite  songs, 
like  ‘ The  Union  of  St  John's,’  ‘The 
Cruel  Mother-in-law,'  and  a score  of 
others.  When  a child  I had  a phe- 
nomenal voice,  and  the  river-drivers 
used  to  hire  me  to  sing.  At  seven 
years  of  age  it  was  ruined,  as  I had 
strained  the  vocal  chords,  and  from 
that  time  till  my  voice  changed  at 
manhood,  I never  even  whistled  a 
tune.  Then  it  partially  returned ; 
but  although  I could  sing  better  bass 
than  any  tenor  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  better  tenor  than  any  bass,  yet  a 
good  bass  could  beat  me  at  the  one 
and  a good  tenor  at  the  other  ; so  my 
voice  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  me." 

A pretty  picture,  this  of  the  little 
boy,  standing  with  closed  eyes  and 
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upturned  face  among  the  river-drivers 
gathered  about  their  evening  camp- 
fire, singing  to  them  like  a lark,  while 
the  tattered,  sunburned  men  listen 
eagerly  and  pay  him  well.  Where 
can  one  find  the  mate  to  it  short  of 
Bret  Harte's  miners  to  whom  he 
read  — 

While  the  whole  camp,  with  ' Nell  * on 
English  meadows. 

Wandered  and  lost  their  way.” 

1 have  dwelt  purposely  upon  these 
minor  matters.  President  Eliot,  in 
his  life  of  John  Gilley,  expounded 
the  economic  side  of  the  life  of  the 
Maine  pioneer  of  eighty  years  ago. 
Here  is  evidence  that  there  was  intel- 
lectual refinement  in  the  same  period 
and  condition.  With  nature  appreci- 
ated, with  the  best  of  books  for  com- 
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panionsj  and  music  a constant  solace, 
real  culture  was  attainable  even  in 
backwoods  cabins.  And  across  it  all 
the  red  thread  of  tragedy  : what  of 
the  father,  who,  after  his  eldest  son 
was  drowned,  “ never  sang  again  ''  ? 

In  1840  Asa  Libbey  removed  his 
family  from  the  west  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Penobscot  and  settled  in  Green- 
bush.  Here  he  had  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  though  only 
five  were  under  cultivation.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  his 
children  lived  in  a framed  house. 
Mary,  Joseph,  Nancy,  David,  Lydia, 
Emma,  the  second  Sarah,  and  Abba 
were  the  children  now  living.  Up 
to  this  time  Asa  Libbey  had  worked 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  river;  but 
now,  being  fifty-four  years  old,  he 
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retired  to  be  a farmer,  leaving  his 
sons  to  succeed  him  in  his  former 
and  more  profitable  occupations. 
After  his  retirement  Joseph  stepped 
forward  to  be  the  main  support  of  the 
family  ; but  in  breaking  a jam  on  the 
Grand  Falls  of  the  Passadumkeag, 
he  was  swept  under  the  logs  and 
drowned.  Although  his  comrades 
caught  him  and  his  clothing  was 
stout,  the  river  tore  it  under  their 
grasp  and  he  was  carried,  as  many 
another  man  has  been,  to  a death 
which  no  strength  nor  skill  nor  fore- 
sight  could  avert.  It  may  have  been 
in  part  the  feeling  that  his  son  was 
his  substitute  which  accounted  for  the 
change  in  Asa  Libbey  after  Joseph’s 
death. 

From  the  time  of  his  brother’s 
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death  until  his  first  diary  takes  up 
the  story,  there  is  no  record  of 
David  Libbey's  life  except  a little 
bear  story,  too  long  to  quote,  too 
good  to  spoil,  which  he  wrote  for 
Forest  and  Stream,  It  shows  that 
while  still  a boy  he  was  working  as 
a cook  in  a lumber  camp.  On  this 
occasion  the  bear  did  most  of  the 
hunting,  and  David  “ vowed  if  ever 
he  reached  camp  with  a whole  skin 
to  become  one  of  the  most  exem- 
plary cooks  on  the  river.'* 

When  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  David  began  his  first  diary. 
To  the  stranger,  none  in  the  series 
is  more  interesting  than  this  brief 
record.  It  is  a diary  of  the  smallest 
size,  three  days  to  a page,  with  head- 
ings like  these  : 
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Jan,  lo.  Sacramento  City  over- 
flowed, 1850. 

“ Jan,  1 1 . Dr.  Dwight  died,  1817. 

Jan,  12.  Packet  ship  Ayrshire 
wrecked,  1850.’* 

Nothing  shows  more  plainly  than 
these  now  trivial  dates  the  barrenness 
of  the  pastures  that  imagination  fed 
in  then.  The  diary  runs  on  with 
boyish  freedom : — 

“1852,  Jan,  8.  Came  very  near 
losing  what  few  brains  I happen  to 
possess. 

^^Jan,  9.  A meat-bird  surrounded 
me  and  like  to  have  carried  me  off. 

15.  Began  a road  through  a 
long  cedar  swamp. 

^^Jan,  18.  Broke  two  axe  handles 
and  made  one ; so  much  for  working 
Sunday. 
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^^Jan,  20.  Made  out  to  get  a hole 
through  that  cedar  swamp  and  haul 
two  sticks  of  Jumper.  Clear  and 
denlish  cold.’' 

The  effervescence  of  youth  is  in 
these  inconsequential  jottings.  Later 
on  he  would  have  told  us  what  it  was 
that  so  nearly  killed  him  ; the  ubi- 
quitousness of  the  Canada  jay  would 
have  been  taken  for  granted ; the 
axe  handles  would  not  have  sub- 
tended a question  of  casuistry.  It 
is  a record  of  hard  work,  hauling 
every  day  four  to  six  big  sticks  of 
“juniper,”  or  an  average  of  3500  feet 
of  pine ; yet  sometimes  the  record 
is  the  merest  whimsey.  Once  there 
is  a bit  of  verse,  written  prose-wise 
for  lack  of  space. 
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''  May  coquettish. 

Sometimes  pettish. 

Smiling  often 
Through  her  tears. 

In  rotation 
Yields  her  station. 

And  the  welcome 
June  appears.’^ 

Why  put  that  in?  It  is  Youth  — 
an  idle  day  of  gentle  rain  no  doubt, 
and  day  dreams.  It  struck  his  fancy, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  David 
Libbey  had  both  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion in  a degree  uncommon  in  a man 
whose  work  was  hard  and  practical. 

Once  there  is  the  entry,  ‘‘April  6. 
Went  to  Greenfield,”  and  in  a later 
hand,  marked  all  about  with  a little 
cross-hacked  fence,  is  this  : “ Num- 

ber I of  an  indefinite  series.”  — 
“Was  it  to  see  you?”  I asked  his 
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wife,  seeing  that  here  was  romance. 
She  blushed  a pretty  trifle.  ‘^No, 
not  me.  We  were  just  boy  and  girl 
together,  and  grew  up  so.  That 
was  Jim  White ; he  married  Sister 
Lydia  the  year  before.” 

So  there  was  romance  there,  after 
all : a man  goes  to  visit  his  brother- 
in-law  and  he  fences  in  the  record 
as  if  to  keep  the  weeds  out ! But 
where  can  one  find  truer  romance 
than  this  fifty-year  old  friendship  of 
man  for  man  ? Only  the  brevity 
of  this  memorial  justifies  writing  of 
David  Libbey  without  also  writing 
of  this  friend  and  kinsman,  his  con- 
stant companion  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  river.  “When  my  brother  was 
drafted,”  said  Lydia  White  to  me, 
“ I lay  on  the  floor  and  cried  all 
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night  because  brother  had  to  go  and 
my  husband  was  rejected ; I wanted 
them  to  be  together.”  In  this  north- 
ern country,  one  who  strikes  deep 
enough  to  find  the  heart  of  us  will 
discover  that  our  finest  romances  are 
these  friendships  of  man  for  man. 
Wives  may  be  as  dear  and  true  as 
these  two  were,  but  they  cannot  al- 
ways come  first ; and  the  wife  her- 
self, obedient  to  a racial  instinct, 
will  hold  this  tie  of  friendship  as 
something  too  fine  to  be  crossed  by 
claim  of  hers ; there  are  times  when 
she  will  sacrifice  the  husband  in  the 
service  of  his  friend  as  resolutely  as 
any  heathen  woman  would. 

Once  more  the  little  book : — 

‘^1852,  May,  Paid  $3.50  for  a four 

months  old  puppy ; named  him  Rolla. 
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“ July  5.  Went  to  Bangor  to  cir- 
cus and  caravan  and  theatre  twice. 
Rec’d  of  D.  Dudley,  Towne's  Fourth 
Reader  and  Spelling-book,  Smith's 
Geography,  Atlas  and  Arithmetic  . 

July  6.  Came  back  from  Bangor. 
Went  to  digging  knees. 

July  12.  Began  going  to  school.” 

The  young  man  of  twenty-four, 
river-driver,  ox-teamster,  lumberman, 
aad  hunter  sits  patiently  on  a cramp- 
ing school  bench  through  the  heat  of 
summer  doing  sums.  This  is  the  one 
time  in  his  life  when  we  feel  inclined 
to  pity  David  Libbey  — because  he 
could  have  so  little  of  what  he  was 
eager  to  have  so  much.  Probably  all 
his  school-days  would  not  more  than 
equal  three  modern  school  years ; it 
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is  known  that  from  thirteen  until 
eighteen  he  did  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

There  is  but  one  entry  more  to  be 
taken  from  this  diary,  valuable  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  record  of  any 
religious  crisis  in  David  Libbey’s  life. 
After  his  brother’s  death  his  father 
had  become  a chief  pillar  in  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church,”  but 
David  had  as  yet  made  no  profes- 
sions. Now  he  had  evidently  been 
attending  meetings  held  by  some 
itinerant  evangelist. 

“ Oct,  3.  Protracted  meeting  com- 
menced. 

Oct,  II.  Came  home.  Went  to 
meeting.  Found  one  half  of  the 
youth  converted  and  the  other  half 
trying  to  be. 
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Oct,  14.  Went  to  meeting.  Very 
much  edified  by  hearing  that  I was 
going  to  the  residence  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty  and  dragging  others  with 
me. 

‘‘  Oct.  17.  Protracted  meeting 
closed.’’ 

Here  was  a youth  who  needed 
only  the  touch  of  a wise  man  to 
realize  himself ; but  the  evangelist 
evidently  was  not  that  wise  man. 
David  Libbey  never  joined  any 
church,  though  later  on,  in  the 
order  of  Free  Masons,  he  found  an 
organization  recognizing  duties  both 
manward  and  Godward.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  reality  of  his 
religious  life ; independent  of  all 
forms  and  ceremonies,  free  from  dog- 
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mas  and  hierarchical  dictation,  again 
and  again  the  journals  show  that  he 
knew  a way  and  walked  in  it.  In 
his  day  the  ability  to  be  independent 
without  being  reactionary  is  worth 
observing. 

The  year  1852  marked  the  high 
tide  of  David  Libbey’s  youth.  In 
it  he  has  that  orgy  of  amusement, 
‘‘  the  circus  and  caravan  and  theatre 
twice,’’  in  two  days,  something  which 
his  self-denying  life  never  paralleled 
again ; he  finishes  his  schooling,  gets 
him  a watch,  acquires  the  dog  that 
stood  his  friend  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  friend  who  never  failed  him  in 
fifty.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is 
the  year  of  all  his  youth  best  worth 
recording. 

The  next  year’s  diary  is  scattering 
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and  inconsequential;  the  next  three 
years  he  kept  no  record  of  events. 
From  this  time  on  the  diaries  are  those 
of  a mature  man,  who  deals  in  facts 
without  comment.  Rarely,  except  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  do  we  get  the 
personal,  intimate  touch  of  this  first 
little  book.  But  how  good  are  the 
others,  too  ! How  full  of  the  life  of 
the  woods  ! How  valuable  for  their 
rriinuting  of  the  common  events  of 
the  woodsman’s  everyday  life  ! 

The  only  important  event  in  the 
diary  of  1857  is  this:  — 

March  23.  Went  to  town  meet- 
ing. Married  this  evening  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Doble  to  M.  A.  Young.” 

There  is  no  little  fence  about  this 
record  to  keep  the  weeds  out,  though 
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daily  and  yearly  he  testified  how  good 
it  is  when  two  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Mary  Ann  Young,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Susan  (Low)  Young 
of  Greenbush,  Maine,  was  of  the 
same  pioneer  parentage  as  himself, 
and  was  his  boyhood’s  choice.  They 
grew  up  for  each  other.  It  seems 
hardly  proper  to  lay  bare  so  simple 
and  pleasing  a romance,  which  did  not 
know  what  it  enfolded  until  it  was  full 
blown.  Three  children  came  of  the 
union,  a daughter  born  before  the  war, 
and  a daughter  and  a son  born  after 
it,  all  of  whom  married  in  due  season. 
Before  David  Libbey’s  death,  fifteen 
grandchildren  had  come  to  gladden 
and  enlarge  the  family  circle. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  unity  of  this  family  group, 
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where  not  only  were  parents  and 
children  uncommonly  devoted,  but 
the  brother  and  his  sisters  always 
kept  warm  the  affection  of  their 
youth,  and  the  fraternal  ties  embraced 
those  who  married  into  the  family. 
As  the  two  sisters  in  California  mar- 
ried brothers,  while  two  of  Mrs. 
Libbey’s  brothers  married  sisters  of 
her  husband,  the  circle  was  unusu- 
ally compact.  From  the  West,  Mr. 
Libbey  writes  often  and  affection- 
ately of  his  sisters  and  their  husbands  ; 
at  home  he  is  rarely  found  camping 
or  hunting  with  any  one  but  his 
cousins,  Josiah  and  Bingham  Edger- 
ley,  and  his  four  brothers-in-law, 
James  White  and  Isaac,  Charles  and 
Benjamin  Young. 

Lumbering  and  hunting  were  the 
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chief  occupations  of  this  group. 
Moose  and  deer  they  hunted  for  the 
meat  and  the  skins,  and  bears  for  the 
skins  and  for  sport.  After  that  first  dis- 
comfiture by  a bear,  David  Libbey  be- 
came an  excellent  bear  hunter,  though 
never  equal  to  Ben  Young.  Indeed, 
since  over  half  a century  ago,  when 
Old  Jim  Lyford  of  Brownville  passed 
away  with  three  hundred  and  twenty 
black  bears  to  his  credit,  anxious  to 
live  until  he  should  have  one  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  Benjamin  Young  has 
been  the  most  noted  bear  hunter  in 
Maine.  David  Libbey  wrote  me  once 
of  a bear  hunt  in  which  both  of  them 
were  engaged  which  stands  without  a 
parallel.  On  the  tenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber they  routed  out  a very  large  bear. 
The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  six 
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inches  of  snow,  with  a crust;  yet  for 
sixteen  days  they  followed  him,  until, 
the  morning  after  Christmas,  with  the 
thermometer  thirty-five  below  zero, 
they  came  up  with  him  and  killed 
him  after  a sharp  fight.  In  all  that 
time  the  bear  ate  nothing,  living 
entirely  on  his  fat. 

The  diary  for  1859  shows  David 
Libbey  deer-hunting  with  White. 
Josiah  Edgerley,  and  Isaac  Young. 
They  bring  in  from  two  to  five  deer 
a day,  the  total  being  forty-five  deer 
in  a trifle  over  five  weeks,  including 
stormy  days  and  Sundays.  Of  course 
this  was  killing  for  market  and  in  the 
winter  snows,  both  forbidden  to-day 
though  at  that  time  legal  and  honor- 
able methods  of  hunting. 

The  next  winter,  that  of  '59-’6o, 
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Is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a different  kind 
of  game.  He  is  moose-hunting  in 
the  northern  forests,  above  the  moun- 
tain quaintly  named  “ The  Traveller/’ 
because  it  seems  to  keep  one  com- 
pany for  mile  after  mile  down  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Penobscot.  It 
is  a record  full  of  exciting  hunts,  in 
which  men,  dogs,  and  moose  fight 
grim  battles  in  the  snowy  forests ; 
but  the  best  of  them  are  too  long 
to  quote.  The  year  i860  opens  as 
with  the  blare  of  a trumpet : — 


'‘Jan.  I. 

Hauled  out  the  old 

bull  moose 

to  Fothergill’s. 

“ Jan.  1. 
bull. 

Hauled  out  the  young 

“ Jan.  4. 

Two  fat  bucks. 

“ Jan.  5. 

A doe. 

“ Jan.  7. 

Two  old  does.” 
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Two  moose  and  five  deer,  in  eight 
days,  by  one  man  ! This  is  certainly 
a condensed  hunting  story.  But  what 
a tale  might  be  unrolled  from  such 
brevities  by  one  who  knew  all  the 
facts.  Here  is  another,  selected  only 
because  it  is  so  brief : — 

‘‘Went  out  to  bring  in  a deer; 
came  across  a moose  track ; followed 
it  fen  feet  and  saw  him  standing  150 
yards  distant ; shot  seven  bullets  into 
him ; broke  my  gunlock  and  started 
to  get  it  mended.’’ 

And  in  the  same  breath  he  adds : 

“ Bo’t  Cumming’s  ‘ Five  Years  in 
South  Africa.’  ” 

It  is  a far  cry  from  a desperate  fight 
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with  a raging  bull  moose  in  the  shaggy 
forests  of  northern  Maine  to  lion- 
hunting on  the  hot  plains  of  Africa; 
but  the  journal  proves  that  the 
lion-hunter  had  nothing  to  teach  the 
moose-hunter  about  dangerous  sports. 
A Maine  hunter  in  those  days  did  not 
pump  out  seven  bullets  in  two  minutes, 
hit  or  miss.  He  had  an  old  muzzle- 
loading rifle ; powder,  patches,  bullets, 
were  all  in  diflFerent  places ; he  must 
ram  his  ball  home  accurately  with  freez- 
ing fingers  ; he  must  take  aim  at  the 
life.  Those  seven  bullets,  therefore, 
were  all  sent  home  to  vital  spots. 
But  a bull  moose,  fighting  mad,  can- 
not feel  his  death.  Time  after  time  he 
will  charge  the  hunter,  driving  him 
into  deep  snow.  After  his  seventh 
ball  was  fired,  the  hunter  tripped  on 
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his  snow-shoes  and  broke  his  gun  in 
his  fall,  and  the  moose  almost  got 
him  that  time.  That  is  the  story  of 
the  broken  gunlock.  Did  he  kill  the 
moose  finally  ? The  diary  does  not 
say.  Sometimes,  after  a fight  lasting 
for  hours,  it  was  the  hunter  who 
withdrew,  out  of  ammunition  and 
baffled,  leaving  the  moose  the  master 
of  his  bloodstained  yard. 

* Those  who  are  curious  to  know 
the  financial  results  of  a successful 
winter’s  hunt  may  have  the  memo- 
randum of  Libbey’s  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  winter  of  ’59-’6o : 

“ For  venison  killed  in  Nov.  and 


Dec.,  ten  saddles 

. . ^56.26 

2 moose,  Jan.  9 . . . 

. . 43.00 

9 venison  saddles  . . . 

. . 35.22 

of  twelve  moose  hides 

. . 12.00 

T otal 
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I carried  a rifle  twelve  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life  for  a livelihood, 
with  a score  of  deer  killed  squarely 
by  still-hunting  at  least  equal  to  any 
in  the  State,”  says  he,  in  Forest  and 
Stream ; yet  this  winter,  one  of  the 
best  on  his  records,  nets  him  less 
than  a hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
without  board,  for  six  months  of 
very  hard  work. 

Hunting  was  a fall  and  winter  oc- 
cupation ; in  the  spring  many  hunters 
became  river-drivers.  David  Libbey 
began  river-driving  at  seventeen,  for 
this  is  a trade  to  be  followed  only 
while  one  is  young  and  nimble ; 
after  they  are  thirty,  so  the  river- 
drivers  have  told  me,  most  men  are 
too  stiflF  and  clumsy  to  go  on  the 
logs ; they  still  go  on  the  drive,  but 
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m other  capacities.  Of  the  year  1870 
David  Libbey  wrote  me : “ Even 

then  I had  drove  — that  is  n’t  good 
grammar,  but  it’s  good  dialect  — 
twenty-five  seasons,  handling  boat 
fifteen  of  them.”  “ Handling  boat,” 
that  is,  guiding  the  batteaus  over  the 
falls,  is  the  most  responsible  and 
highest  paid  work  on  the  drive,  there- 
fore it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wages 
received  for  it  in  different  years.  In 
1859  he  got  $1.25  a day  and  “found,” 
for  river-driving  always  includes 
board.  In  i860  he  got  ^2  a day,  and 
thereafter  the  wages  kept  rising  stead- 
ily, until  in  1870  he  hired  for  ^4.50 
a day.  On  the  West  Branch  that 
year  a few  of  the  best  men  got  a 
day  ; but  David  Libbey  never  drove 
the  West  Branch.  From  then  on 
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wages  fell,  until  in  1890  they  were 
$2.50  for  the  very  best  men,  $1.75 
for  common  hands.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  expert  labor, 
the  work  very  hard  and  risky,  and 
the  day  twice  the  length  of  the  or- 
dinary working  day,  being  commonly 
eighteen  hours  of  labor,  with  much 
night  work. 

For  any  one  curious  to  know  how 
a river-driver  chronicles  his  adven- 
turous days,  we  may  quote  from  the 
record  of  i860,  dignified  in  its  bare- 
ness of  detail : — 

^^June  17.  Went  over  Island  Rips. 

^^June  19.  Went  over  Gordon 
Rips. 

June  20.  Went  over  Piscataquis 
Falls. 
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June  21.  Went  over  Passadum- 
keag  Rips. 

“ June  23.  Went  into  boom  at 
Oldtown  and  back  home. 

“ July  5.  Bo't  Tennyson’s  Poems, 
Worcester’s  Dictionary,  ‘Prince  of  the 
House  of  David.’  ” 

It  comes  as  unexpectedly  as  run- 
ning out  on  a gravel-bed.  Most 
people,  even  among  those  who  know 
them,  imagine  that  the  first  thing  a 
river-driver  buys  is  whiskey ; the 
man  who  prefers  Tennyson  is  not 
often  taken  for  a river-driver,  even 
by  his  neighbors. 

In  those  days  the  river-driving  was 
over  about  the  first  of  July,  and  from 
then  until  the  hunting  or  lumbering 
began  in  October  there  was  time, 
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over  and  above  the  intermittent  la- 
bors of  small  farming,  for  another 
occupation.  With  David  Libbey 
this  was,  by  preference,  the  cutting 
of  ship-timber  and  digging  of  ship- 
knees.  These  are  different  trades, 
but  they  may  be  carried  on  together 
where  the  growth  permits.  Ship- 
timber  is  from  hardwood,  or  decidu- 
ous trees ; the  knees  are  always  of 
hackmatack,  here  invariably  called 
“juniper.**  Knees  were  cut  from  the 
angle  between  the  trunk  and  taproot, 
and  digging  them  was  profitable  work. 
I have  been  told  that  “there  were 
times  when  a man  could  earn  a suit 
of  clothes  in  a day  — a really  good 
suit,  too  — by  digging  knees.**  Lib- 
bey*s  most  extensive  “ operation  **  in 
knees  was  in  the  winter  of  *6o  and 
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'6 1 , when,  with  James  White,  Charles 
Young,  and  Bingham  Edgerley,  he 
spent  the  winter  in  New  Brunswick. 
He  alone  could  dig  from  forty  to 
sixty  a week,  and  he  worked  over 
five  months.  All  four  men  were  ex- 
perienced watermen,  and  they  made 
their  own  drive  in  the  spring.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  they  twice 
ra'n  McDougalfs  Falls,  a feat  never 
before  attempted  by  any  man.  The 
journal  says  merely  : — 

Ran  McDougalFs  Falls  and  filled 
our  boat.” 

It  was  James  White  who  told  me 
the  story  in  detail. 

^^We  handled  boat  together  nine 
springs,  David  and  I,  and  we  never 
swamped  one  once.  But  once  we 
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filled  our  boat  on  McDougall's  Falls. 
The  first  time  we  ran  there  was  Sun- 
day. We  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
could  go  over  those  falls  — nobody 
ever  had  been  over.  We  began  by 
taking  out  our  stuff  above  the  falls, 
and  the  Province  men  standing  round 
asked  us  what  we  were  going  to  do. 
We  told  them  that  we  were  going  to 
run  those  falls.  Well,  we  ran  them 
all  right  and  did  n't  take  in  more  than 
a half  a pailful  of  water.  We  had 
another  drive  of  knees  to  take  down, 
our  rear,  and  meantime  the  water 
fell  a foot  and  a half,  which  made 
the  falls  very  bad.  When  we  came 
along  we  did  n't  even  run  ahead  to 
look  out  the  channel,  but  put  right 
along.  The  first  time  we  two  were 
alone ; this  last  time  we  had  Charles 
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Young,  who  is  dead,  and  Bing  Ed- 
gerley,  who  is  living,  with  us,  and  we 
ran  it  on  paddles.  There  was  one 
place  where  we  had  to  run  out  around 
a rock.  She  dove  under  and  came 
up  full,  sweeping  everything  out  of 
her,  and  David,  who  was  in  the  bow, 
along  with  it.  He  caught  the  side. 
Said  I : ^ She ’s  full ! ’ and  he  tumbled 
in  and  ran  for  his  place  in  the  bow. 
‘ Keep  her  straight,  don’t  let  her  run 
into  the  eddy  ; keep  her  out  in  the 
current ! ’ And  by  keeping  her  out 
in  the  current  we  made  out  to  get 
her  to  shore  again.” 

The  stranger  calls  it  a fool’s  hazard 
for  men  with  families  to  take  such 
risks.  It  is  rarely  that  altogether. 
Here  they  were  winning  laurels  for 
all  Penobscot  men,  as  the  first  to 
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dare  do  this.  And  more  than  that. 
In  those  days  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  feeling  in  the  Provinces 
was  very  bitter  against  the  States ; 
so  that  this  was  a patriot’s  service. 

When  the  war  broke  out  David 
Libbey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
Canada,  and  he  remained  there  nearly 
two  years  longer ; but  all  the  events 
of  the  war  he  followed  with  the  keen- 
est interest,  subscribing  for  a Bangor 
daily  paper  even  when  far  up  in 
Canada  East.  With  a wife,  mother, 
and  child  dependent  upon  his  daily 
work  for  their  support,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  enlist,  although 
all  his  hunter  friends  were  going. 
But  when  called  out  by  the  draft  of 
1864  he  responded.  On  the  ist  of 
October  he  went  into  camp  at  Port- 
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land,  and  was  assigned  to  Co.  D,  9th 
Maine  Infantry.  The  i6th  he  writes  : 

Worked  on  entrenchments,  dig- 
ging up  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia.” 

The  spring  previous  he  went  on 
the  drive  as  usual,  and  his  journal  of 
the  drive  is  worth  comparing  with 
his  war  journal,  for  it  is  this  which 
sings  the  battle-note.  Though  he 
made  all  the  sacrifices,  performed  all 
the  labors,  endured  all  the  hardships 
of  war,  and  exhibited  the  qualities  of 
a good  soldier,  David  Libbey  had 
no  chance  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  was  in  battle  but  once  and  that 
was  within  two  weeks  of  his  arrival 
in  Virginia.  Stunned  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a shell,  he  “ lay  on  the  field 
all  night  in  a steady  rain,  sick,  dizzy, 
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and  faint.”  It  was  a month  before  he 
fully  recovered  ; but  with  this  excep- 
tion he  saw  nothing  of  actual  fight- 
ing. It  is  in  his  river-driving  that 
we  get  the  uplift  of  adventure  and 
of  danger.  Even  to  those  to  whom 
the  names  mean  nothing,  there  must 
be  a thrill  in  the  way  the  story  of 
the  drive  of  ’64  plunges  ahead.  He 
was  on  the  Mattawamkeag,  and,  — 
not  to  begin  at  the  beginning : — 

May  25.  Got  over  the  upper 
pitch  of  Jimskiticook. 

May  26.  Got  onto  the  head  of 
Scataract. 

May  27.  Drove  over  Scataract. 

May  2%.  Big  jam  below;  worked 
on  Gordon  Falls.  Cleared  Gordon 
Falls  of  middle  jam. 
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May  29.  Worked  on  big  jam 
below  Slewgunda  Island ; got  it  all  off. 

“ May  30.  Drove  over  Ledge 
Falls ; threw  my  ankle  out  of  joint. 

May  3 1 . Laid  still. 

June  I . Drove  over  Slewgunda. 

June  2.  Drove  over  Gordon 
Falls,  leaving  wings,  400,000. 

- “ June  10.  Arrived  home.” 

To  the  stranger  this  list  of  rapids 
is  but  a roll  of  barbarous  names  ; yet 
each  one  stands  for  a hundred  dangers, 
a thousand  difficulties,  all  overcome 
at  last,  and  the  great  drive  sweeping 
on  victoriously  down  to  the  boom. 
Beside  this  the  army  record  is  tame. 
For  war  as  the  soldier  sees  it,  is  very 
often  indistinguishable  from  ditching 
and  toting,  unless  when  varied  by 
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spells  of  no  rations.  For  David 
Libbey  it  was  mostly  lugging  bags 
of  oats  out  of  vessels,  — hundreds  and 
thousands  of  bags  of  oats,  the  food 
of  cavalry  horses,  — that  and  heavy 
marching.  There  was  no  great  vari- 
ety or  abundance  in  the  commissary 
either ; even  for  Christmas  the  record 
is : — 


“ Clubbed  together  and  bought  cab- 
bage, which  went  nice  for  dinner.” 

After  the  oats  came  the  marching. 

Feb,  15.  Marched  all  last  night, 
eight  or  nine  miles  up  the  beach  ; got 
to  our  camp  growing  daylight  pretty 
well  tired  out,  marching  twenty-three 
miles  that  day  and  night  in  the  heavi- 
est marching  order.” 
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The  1 6th,  17th,  i8th,  19th  are  re- 
petitions of  the  same ; 20th  varied 
by  no  rations  ; 21st  half  rations  ; 22d 
fighting.  On  the  whole  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  fun  in  running  the 
wangun  over  Scataract  and  Slew- 
gunda. 

- Then  comes  an  episode  with  a 
dramatic  spark  in  the  heart  of  it : — 

Feb.  24.  Detailed  to  cook  for 
the  Andersonville  prisoners  who  are 
to  be  received  into  our  lines  here. 

Feb.  26.  First  squad  of  ex- 
changed prisoners  came  in,  all  in 
a horrible  condition, — lousy,  filthy, 
and  emaciated ; fed  them  on  hard- 
tack, coffee,  and  beef. 

^^Feb.  28.  Prisoners  come  in  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  a day. 
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March  i.  looi  commissioned 
officers  came  in  to-day.  Saw  Capt, 
Geo.  A.  Manning. 

March  3.  Mostly  sick  men  re- 
ceived to-day. 

March  4.  All  sick  ones  to-day  ; 
the  victims  of  rebel  cruelty  and  star- 
vation ; a heart-sickening  sight.  May 
the  justice  of  God  overtake  their 
murderers ! ” 

Capt.  George  A.  Manning,  now 
just  out  of  Andersonville,  was  a 
boyhood  friend  of  David  Libbey's. 
Meeting  among  the  released  prison- 
ers, surrounded  by  hundreds  of  others 
whose  famished  faces  multiplied  the 
horrors  of  the  tale,  they  rehearsed 
the  still  more  harrowing  story  of  the 
brother,  Capt.  William  C.  Manning, 
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just  out  of  Libby  Prison.  It  is  the 
thought  of  his  friends'  suffering  which 
prompts  the  outburst  of  two  days 
later,  — the  only  vindictive  utterance 
which  I have  seen  anywhere  in  these 
journals. 

Here  follow  a soldier's  brief  notes 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  From 
the  1 6th  of  March  to  the  14th  of 
April,  David  Libbey's  regiment  was 
marching  to  join  Sherman  at  Raleigh. 
They  marched  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles  in  thirteen  days, 
aside  from  what  he  may  have  neg- 
lected to  note.  It  was  marching,  lay- 
ing corduroy  roads,  making  pontoon 
bridges,  taking  them  up  again,  and 
marching  on,  with  the  thunder  of  Sher- 
man's artillery  ahead,  like  the  pillar  of 
cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites. 
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March  i6.  Marched  twenty 
miles.  Threw  away  my  woolen  blan- 
ket. Worked  till  midnight  laying 
corduroy  road  in  heavy  rain ; then  it 
cleared  off  cold. 

March  21.  Time  half  out.  Out 
of  rations. 

March  22.  Heavy  fighting  in 
front  of  us  all  night.  Rebs  got 
whipped.  Shot  a pig. 

April  5.  On  picket.  ‘Listened 
to  the  Mocking-bird.’ 

April  6.  News  of  the  fall  of 
Richmond. 

April  12.  Heard  of  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  and  all  his  army.  Men 
cheered,  drums  beat,  bands  played ; 
a great  time  all  around. 

April  14.  Joined  Sherman  and 
Schofield  at  Raleigh. 
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April  1 6.  Out  of  provisions; 
went  foraging ; shot  a pig ; got  a 
canteen  full  of  syrup  and  a piece  of 
ham. 

April  1 8.  News  of  Pres.  Lin- 
coln’s assassination  reached  us  this 
day. 

April  2^,  Funeral  honors  to 
President  Lincoln.  Thirteen  guns 
in  morning,  one  every  thirty  minutes 
till  sunset,  then  thirty-six. 

April Sherman’s  army  started 
on  its  return.” 

Quite  as  thrilling  as  the  broader 
views  of  commanders,  the  deeper  stud- 
ies of  historians,  are  these  brief  per- 
sonal records  of  the  private  soldier, 
who  has  no  means  of  forecasting  the 
next  day’s  surprises.  In  ten  lines  of 
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his  journal  he  disposes  of  Lincoln, 
Lee,  and  Richmond  — and  shoots 
two  pigs.  The  next  day  something 
else  will  turn  up ; but  he  is  confident 
that,  whatever  happens,  he  is  march- 
ing to  the  near  close  of  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

On  the  29th  of  June  David  Lib- 
bey  was  mustered  out.  On  the  nth 
of  July  he  is  home  again.  He  is  not 
so  well  as  when  he  went  away.  Fever, 
jaundice,  malnutrition,  and  sciatica 
have  done  their  work,  and  the  last 
was  to  stay  with  him  all  his  life.  For 
nineteen  springs  he  had  slept  two 
months  at  least  in  every  spring  on 
the  cold,  wet  ground,  often  with  no 
covering  from  the  rain ; all  his  life 
he  had  worked  out  of  doors  in  all 
weathers  and  exposure  to  it  had  done 
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him  no  harm ; but  in  nine  months  of 
army  life  he  is  half  broken  down  by 
the  hardship.  It  is  facts  like  these 
which  open  our  eyes  to  realize  what 
was  demanded  of  men  during  that 
last  year  of  the  war. 

But  now  Johnny  comes  marching 
home,  and  once  more  he  plunges  into 
the  life  he  loves, — trout-fishing,  par- 
tridge-hunting, bee-hunting,  going  on 
an  occasional  ‘‘  side-hunt  ” for  sport, 
or  to  a “ piling-bee  ” at  some  neigh- 
bor's. Sometimes  there  was  a dance. 

“Or/.  17.  Had  a dance!  Pratt 
played  same  tune  for  twelve  hours  1 1 ” 

One  wonders  what  that  tune  was. 
The  wholesome  woodland  life  has 
renewed  its  charm,  and  it  is  good  to 
see  with  what  zest  he  follows  it.  Here 
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is  his  record  for  a few  days  at  bee- 
hunting ; — 

Sept.  12.  Got  33  pounds  honey. 

^^Sept.  14.  Got  75  pounds;  lost 
25  pounds. 

Sept.  17.  Got  50  pounds. 

Sept.  22.  Got  47  pounds.” 

In  ten  days  he  got  over  200  pounds 
of  honey  besides  what  was  lost, — 
splendid  winter  store  of  sweets  at  a 
time  when  sugar  was  too  dear  to 
buy. 

But  here  is  a record  like  the  tolling 
of  a bell  in  the  forest : — 

“ 1 867,  7.  Tried  to  find  Sister 

Almira’s  grave,  who  was  buried  at 
Edinburg  thirty-seven  years  ago ; 
unable  to  find  it.” 
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She  was  the  next  older  than  David, 
only  a child  of  eleven  when  the  sum- 
mons came,  and  somewhere  under 
the  forest  by  the  great  river  she  sleeps 
apart  from  all  her  kin.  Not  men 
alone  are  buried  in  the  forest  to  be 
forgotten,  women  and  little  children 
lie  there  also. 

From  his  journal  one  gets  little 
notion  of  the  dangers  and  hardships 
involved  in  the  woodsman’s  life,  as 
David  Libbey  led  it.  He  always 
understates  his  peril  or  endurance. 
Neither  of  the  following,  for  example, 
sounds  like  a hair-breadth  escape:  — 

“1872,  Dec,  22.  Tremendous 
wind ; snow  nearly  suffocated  us  be- 
fore we  got  through  the  fields ; two 
feet  of  snow  in  the  woods ; sunk  to 
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our  knees  at  every  step,  — on  snow- 
shoes,  too  ! Took  us  five  and  a half 
hours  to  get  to  Work’s  Mills,  seven 
miles. 

“1858,  Feh,  10.  Got  lost  on  Mili- 
tary Road ; crossed  it  and  did  not 
know  it ; kept  on  going  west  to  Carle- 
ton  Brook  (very  cold  and  windy),  on 
to  Maddaceunk  Lake;  down  the  lake 
to  an  old  camp ; found  a spread  and 
stayed  there  till  sunrise ; then  went 
down  to  Thibadeau’s  camp,  got  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  came  back  to  camp.” 

Interpreted,  this  record  reveals  such 
dogged  endurance  as  few  men  can 
equal.  I have  the  story  in  full  from 
his  son  and  his  hunting  companion, 
James  White.  In  a strange  country, 
expecting  to  get  his  bearings  by  the 
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old  Military  Road  to  Houlton,  Lib- 
bey  crossed  the  unbroken  woodsroad 
without  seeing  it  in  the  twilight  and 
was  lost.  His  wet  clothing  froze 
quickly  in  the  cold  night  wind,  and 
his  matches  would  not  light.  None 
of  the  ordinary  expedients  of  the  be- 
wildered woodsman  could  save  him ; 
he  must  have  shelter  and  fire  or  per- 
ish, and  he  was  alone,  after  dark,  in 
an  unknown  country.  Twice  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  merest  chance  hap- 
pening. When  nearly  exhausted,  he 
sat  down  on  a los  to  rest  a moment 
and  fell  asleep ; but  for  his  rifle  roll- 
ing from  his  knees  and  striking  on 
his  feet,  he  would  have  frozen  to 
death  sitting  there.  He  rose  and 
stumbled  on,  coming  in  time  to  a 
camp.  But  the  camp  was  deserted ; 
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no  food,  no  fire,  his  own  matches  use- 
less. He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a 
bunk,  resigned  to  a fate  which  was 
not  far  off,  when,  falling  backward 
from  exhaustion,  he  struck  upon  an 
old  spread  left  by  the  crew,  and  had 
just  enough  consciousness  left  to  roll 
himself  over  and  over  until  it  was 
closely  wrapped  about  him.  That 
spread  saved  his  life,  for  it  held  in 
the  natural  heat  of  his  body  and 
thawed  the  ice  from  his  clothing. 
In  the  morning,  when  he  crept  into 
Thibadeau's  camp,  he  was  too  used 
up  to  drink  the  hot  coffee  the  cook 
poured  for  him.  Finer  almost  than 
his  courage  in  facing  danger  is  such 
a dauntless  struggle  against  fate ; but 
with  the  trained  woodsman  this  re- 
sistance to  death  is  almost  automatic, 
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and  many  of  them  have  saved  their 
lives  by  refusing  to  die  when  death 
looked  inevitable. 

At  times,  however,  the  danger  was 
sharp  but  brief : — 

‘^1867,  May  II.  Worked  on  roll- 
ing dam  just  above  Ham’s  on  the 
Mattawamkeag  till  eight  o’clock ; 
got  knocked  in  by  a log  striking  my 
cant-dog;  went  over  dam  and  was 
carried  to  bottom  at  foot  of  apron, 
severely  bruising  left  leg,  arm,  and 
side  on  ledges.  Swam  over  pitch 
under  bridge  and  came  out  below. 
Ran  wangun  to  chopping  below 
Ham’s.” 

One  would  suppose  that  a man 
who  had  been  tumbled  over  a roll- 
ing-dam ten  feet  high  and  smashed 
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upon  rough  ledges  among  a ruck  of 
plunging  logs,  would  have  taken  a 
day  off  instead  of  hobbling  back  to 
run  the  wangun-boats  ; for  if  there 
is  any  work  on  the  drive  which  re- 
quires a whole  man,  it  is  running 
those  heavy  boats,  loaded  with  the 
provisions  and  outfit  of  the  drive. 

Three  days  after  he  notes  down : 

“ S.  Ruggles  drowned  while  mark- 
ing prizes  a short  distance  below 
the  bridge/’ 

But  three  days  before  S.  Ruggles 
would  not  have  swapped  chances 
with  him. 

After  1870  David  Libbey  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  getting  out  ship- 
timber.  Few  know  that  the  ship  is 
really  built  in  the  woods  ; that  her 
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frame  is  not  chosen  from  a heap  of 
timbers  piled  up  at  random,  but 
that  every  timber  is  cut  by  specifica- 
tion and  dressed  to  fit  one  of  a series 
of  patterns,  called  moulds,  which  the 
explorer  carries  with  him  into  the 
woods.  “ Moulding  ship-timber’*  is 
shaping  it  after  these  patterns.  The 
loss  of  even  one  of  the  smaller  pieces 
might  cause  much  trouble  in  the  ship- 
yard ; therefore  the  explorer  works 
by  contract.  This  explains  the  situa- 
tion in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  journal  of  1872,  when  a sudden 
“ breaking-up  ” in  the  spring  threat- 
ened to  leave  Libbey  with  a ship- 
frame  partly  in  the  woods,  where 
horses  could  not  penetrate  after  the 
frost  was  out  of  the  ground.  This  is 
a record  of  sheer  grit,  and  for  a small, 
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light  man  an  almost  herculean  labor. 
To  appreciate  it  one  must  remember 
that  this  timber  lay  across  two  brooks 
which  had  risen  under  sudden  freshet, 
flooding  the  low  land  between. 

“ 1872,  April  12.  Got  navel  timber 
and  second  futtock  which  Josi  had 
moulded.  Got  Littlefield  and  Flan- 
ders to  yard  balance  of  Bunker  Pond 
timber ; could  n’t  get  to  it.  Tried 
to  get  to  other  ; could  n’t.  Bridged 
the  first  brook  ; put  on  all  hands  and 
shovelled  snow  out  of  the  road. 

April  13.  Further  brook  flowed 
from  one  to  two  and  a half  feet  deep 
in  road  for  thirty  rods.  Littlefield 
twitched  timber  across  it  with  his 
horses.  All  hands  worked  in  water 
nearly  to  our  hips. 
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April  14.  Littlefield  began  to 
twitch  timber  in  the  morning. 
Horses  so  chilled  that  he  had  to  give 
it  up.  Offered  him  fifteen  dollars 
to  twitch  till  night ; tried  a few 
pieces  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Tried 
to  haul  it  across  by  hand  after  yard- 
ing it  onto  main  road  with  a rope  ; 
too  hard. 

April  15.  Pulled  the  twenty 
pieces  of  timber  out  of  the  water  and 
got  five  across  in  the  a.  m.  King  and 
Marble  got  fifteen  across.  Bridged 
a lot  more  on  first  brook,  then  helped 
the  boys  wade  across  balance  of 
timber,  six  pieces.  Flanders  and 
Marble  hauled  it  all  up,  forty-five 
pieces.  Road  all  but  impassable  at 
first  brook. 

April  16.  Yarded  the  timber  on 
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Bunker  Pond.  Handsledded  the 
last  navel  across  first  brook,  three 
fourths  of  a mile,  a big  job.  All  the 
timber  yarded,  ninety-two  pieces.” 

But  the  next  day  he  finds  twelve 
more  pieces  in  Morton’s  Swamp  and 
handsleds  them  out  to  the  pond, 
where  they  were  left  on  the  ice  in 
order  to  float  free  for  driving  when 
the  ice  broke  up.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  unused  to  the  rigors  of 
a northern  climate  to  imagine  what 
It  means  to  stand  the  most  of  five 
days,  often  up  to  the  hips,  in  water 
so  cold  that  horses  are  chilled  half  to 
death  by  It.  Add  to  this  that  the 
man  is  a victim  of  chronic  sciatica, 
and  see  whether  the  fighting  principle 
is  in  him. 
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But  the  weather  changes  : — 

“1875,  ^4*  Hottest  yet!! 

Sided  three  navels,  one  taking  us 
about  all  day.  Seventeen  boils  on 
my  back  and  hip.  George  Piper 

lost  one  day,  boil  on  his  leg ! 

Sided  four  navels.  Fell 
rock  maple  for  keel.  Geo.  Piper 

lost  one  day. 

July  16.  Finished  keel  piece 

number  7,  rock  maple,  47  feet.  Sided 
two  navels.  Fell  another  rock  maple 
for  keel  — a beauty. 

July  17.  Finished  keel  piece 

number  8,  57  ft.  long,  the  handsomest 
hardwood  stick  of  timber  I ever  saw. 
Sided  one  floor,  four  navels.’’ 

Thus  the  work  goes  on,  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  well  or  ill.  Too 
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often  accidents  interrupt  it  painfully. 
It  is  surprising  to  note  the  number 
of  serious  injuries  received  in  this 
work.  They  occur  often,  though 
little  note  is  taken  of  them.  Here 
is  an  example  : — 

‘^1873,  Aug,  6.  Began  to  dress 
knees ; ax  caught  in  a limb  on  the 
first  knee  and  came  down  on  left 
foot,  cutting  oflF  end  of  little  toe  and 
splitting  next  one  in  two  pieces  and 
my  foot  in  for  over  an  inch. 

Dr.  D dressed  it ; paid  him 

#1.50. 

'‘'‘Aug.  13.  Soaked  off  all  the 
adhesive  plaster  from  my  foot  to 
see  what  made  it  smell  so  offensive 
and  found  that  the  fool  of  a doctor 
had  bound  the  piece  cut  off  my  little 
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toe  to  the  under  side  of  the  next 
toe ! Got  it  off  and  washed  it 
clean.” 

But  there  was  to  be  a great  func- 
tion in  Bangor,  the  opening  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  first  great  trans- 
continental railway,  known  for  many 
years  by  the  high-sounding  title  of 
‘‘  European  and  North  American  ” — 
as  if,  as  Mark  Twain  said  of  Tas- 
mania, the  popular  notion  was  that 
“ you  got  to  it  on  a bridge.”  So 
David  Libbey,  in  spite  of  his  cut 
foot,  attended. 

Aug,  1 6.  Took  12m.  train  for 
Bangor.  Saw  Pres.  Grant  and  chil- 
dren, Nellie,  Ulysses  and  Jesse,  Gov. 
Perham,  Sen.  Hamlin,  Gen.  Bab- 
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cock.  Speaker  Blaine  and  others  at 
the  Exchange  Hotel/’ 

It  was  in  November  of  this  same 
year,  1873,  that  David  Libbey  re- 
moved to  Newport,  Maine,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
happily  placed,  having  for  his  near 
neighbors  his  two  sisters,  Abba  and 
Lydia,  who  had  married  his  old 
friends,  Charles  Young  and  James 
White. 

The  first  time  David  Libbey  ever 
travelled  for  pleasure  was  when  he 
went  to  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Even  then  he  paid  his  own  way 
by  forethought.  Ten  years  before, 
while  hunting  in  the  Adirondacks, 
he  discovered  good  hackmatack,  and 
now  he  arranged  to  have  his  nephews, 
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Louis  and  Walter  White,  meet  him 
there  and  dig  knees.  For  three 
months  they  worked  upon  tracts 
where  he  had  bought  stumpage,  and 
sent  home  several  carloads  of  knees, 
worth  much  more  in  Maine  ship- 
yards than  in  New  York. 

While  still  in  the  Adirondacks  his 
brother-in-law  invited  him  to  come 
to  San  Francisco  for  three  years.  It 
was  a momentous  decision  for  a man 
with  a wife  and  three  children ; but 
the  prospect  was  alluring,  the  love 
of  travel  was  in  him,  and  after  only 
a month  at  home  back  he  started, 
bound  for  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
1 8th  of  November  he  got  his  first 
sight  of  the  Pacific ; the  20th  he 
entered  the  employ  of  J.  G.  Hodge 
& Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  as  receiv- 
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ing  clerk.  Who  would  guess  now 
that  the  clerk  who  ‘‘spent  the  day 
checking  fine  stationery”  was  a 
moose-hunter  from  Maine ; that  a 
veteran  bear-hunter  “ marked  prices 
on  goods  and  stacked  them  on  the 
counter  ” ; or  an  expert  river-driver, 
for  fifteen  years  head-boatman  on 
some  of  the  roughest  water  man  ever 
put  a boat  over,  was  employed  in 
“ arranging  Colgate’s  perfumery  al- 
phabetically in  a closet  ” ? It  is  the 
irony  of  life  that  takes  this  master  of 
the  manliest  trades,  who  has  braved 
winter’s  cold,  laughed  at  the  fiery 
fierceness  of  a northern  summer’s 
sun,  and  slept  hundreds  of  nights 
upon  the  cold,  wet  ground  with  little 
shelter  or  none  at  all,  and  puts  him 
at  work  hardly  too  heavy  for  a 
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woman,  and  that  under  shelter,  and 
in  sunny  California. 

But  San  Francisco  is  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  David  Libbey.  He  sees 
much  and  enjoys  much.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  hears  good 
music  and  sees  good  acting.  Never 
again  did  he  have  such  an  opportu- 
nity, and  his  journal  shows  that  he 
improved  it.  He  goes  to  Wood- 
.ward’s  Gardens  often;  to  the  Tivoli 
Gardens  twice ; twice  to  hear  the 
Vienna  Ladies’  Orchestra;  to  see 
Sothern  as  Dundreary,  and  Neilson, 
first  as  Juliet,  again  as  Viola,  then  as 
Imogen  in  Cymbeline  ” and  as 
Isabel  in  “ Measure  for  Measure,” 
once  a week  indulging  himself  in 
some  such  treat,  though  he  was  a 
man  sparing  of  spending  upon  him- 
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self,  and  his  pay  was  not  large.  He 
goes  to  the  Opera  Bouffe  and  to 
the  “Black  Crook”;  but  he  also 
hears  Stebbins  lecture  twice  on  Mo- 
hammed — “ very  good  ” ; and  the 
Old  Folks*  Concert  — which  is 
“splendid**;  and  he  sees  Denman 
Thompson  in  “ Joshua  Whitcomb,** 
which  he  declares  is  “ the  best  im- 
personation of  Yankee  character  I 
ever  saw.**  He  sees  Mojeska  play 
Ophelia  to  McCulloch*s  Hamlet, 
and  Rose  Eytinge  in  “ That  Lass  of 
Lowrie*s,**  hears  Kellogg  and  Annie 
Louise  Cary  in  “Ai'da,**  and  then  to 
“Mignon**  when  Kellogg,  Cary,  and 
De  Murska  sing  together.  He  goes 
to  the  library  to  study  Dore*s  illustra- 
tions of  Dante*s  “Inferno,**  which  he 
pronounces  “ powerful  but  fearful.** 
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Much  else,  too,  he  sees,  but  rarely 
anything  but  the  best.  The  theatre 
and  the  opera  are  as  much  his  world 
as  the  woods,  as  his  criticisms  show. 
All  this  time  he  is  writing  frequently 
for  Forest  and  Stream^  the  Portland 
Transcript^  the  Nevada  Territorial 
Enterprise^  and  the  Newport  News, 
And  yet  he  works  always  eleven  hours 
a day  in  the  store,  and  often  fifteen 
'or  sixteen. 

He  writes  exceedingly  well.  His 
letters  to  the  News  develop  a true 
journalistic  aptitude  for  picking  out 
the  salient  and  interesting  features 
of  the  city.  He  writes  of  its  amuse- 
ments, its  beggars,  its  Chinese,  its 
bloody  sand-lot  riots,  in  one  of  which 
he  became  unwillingly  involved  and 
got  out  only  by  his  presence  of  mind. 
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The  man  who  said  that  he  wrote 
like  Charles  Dickens  ” did  not  come 
far  from  the  mark ; these  letters  called 
“Going  towards  Sunset”  have  the 
charm  and  insight  of  Boz's  “ Ameri- 
can Notes.”  His  humor  is  light  and 
effective;  his  pathos  is  pathos;  he 
never  bungles  over  his  transitions; 
he  sees  with  clearness  and  unerringly 
selects  what  is  interesting.  One 
accepts  it  with  difficulty  as  the  uncor- 
rected copy  of  a laboring  man  who 
had  no  regular  schooling;  for  there  is 
style  without  mannerism,  elevation 
without  affectation,  adequacy  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  cadences  are  those  of 
a student  of  Elizabethan  English. 
David  Libbey  wrote  verse  also,  but 
only  casually,  and  usually  in  his 
lighter  moods.  He  had  not  his  sister 
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Lydia’s  gift  for  metre,  yet  quite  in 
Fran9ois  Villon’s  own  spirit  he  writes 
a ballade  of  dead  beauties,  in  which 
he  inquires  for  Dido  and  Sappho,  for 
Lais  and  “ Helen  the  fair,”  and  for 
‘‘  Egypt’s  proud  queen  ” as  famil- 
iarly as  if  this  were  the  pastime  of 
a scholar  and  not  the  diversion  of 
a Maine  river-driver. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  Hodge  & 
'Co.  became  insolvent  and  in  April 
Libbey  looked  up  another  job.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  departure  for 
him  when  he  engaged  to  go  into  the 
deserts  of  Nevada  to  make  boracic 
acid  from  the  borax  beds  there. 
The  location  was  less  than  a hun- 
dred miles  north  of  the  now  famous 
Death  Valley,  his  employer  aged, 
eccentric,  irritable,  an  amateur  at 
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his  business ; his  associate  a China- 
man ; his  home  much  of  the  time  a 
dug-out  in  the  side  of  a natural 
mound.  There  was  no  drinking- 
water  within  four  and  a half  miles, 
no  ranch  within  eight,  no  woman 
within  thirteen,  nothing  but  coyotes 
and  the  desert,  “ truly  a God-forsaken 
hole,”  he  writes.  The  work  was  a 
failure  from  the  start.  The  whole 
episode  falls  just  enough  short  of 
being  tragedy  to  read  like  farce. 

May  25.  Griffing  began  cook- 
ing, crystallizing  borate  of  lime  and 
soda  between  meals  ! He  can  make 
it  by  the  ounce  well  enough,  but 
can’t  make  it  by  the  ton.  However, 
he  believes  his  failure  wholly  due  to 
the  character  of  the  stuff  dug  here, 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
nearly  eight  tons  from  Fish  Lake 
which  he  used  with  the  rest,  getting 
in  all  less  than  600  pounds  of  boracic 
acid,  I should  judge,  and  using  1800 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  ! In  my 
opinion  he  is  in  his  dotage  and  ought 
to  have  a guardian. 

“ June  4.  Having  lived  for  nearly 
a week  without  bread,  Griffing  being 
unequal  to  the  task  of  making  it,  I 
made  a batch  to-night,  having  all 
along  played  ignorance  of  cooking 
to  avoid  the  responsibility.  But  he 
starved  me  out ! 

‘‘  June  24.  Griffing  discharged  me 
this  morning,  very  coolly  saying  that 
he  would  send  me  the  money  when 
he  got  it.  Naturally  I refused  to 
be  discharged  in  that  fashion  and  fi- 
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nally  we  came  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing. 

“ July  9.  Griffing  concluded  that 
the  operation  was  a failure  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  and  sell  off  his 
stuff,  but  he  said  he  was  going  to 
use  up  the  other  tank  of  sulphuric 
acid  first,  as  he  could  not  sell  it.  As 
he  cannot  make  boracic  acid  enough 
to  pay  Sam's  and  my  wages,  not 
counting  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  shows 
how  much  sense  he  has  or  how 
little ! 

^'‘July  17.  Griffing  has  a spasm 
of  common-sense ; drew  off  water, 
shovelled  out  acid  and  threw  it 
away  ! ” 

After  this  he  sold  out  and  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  story  except 
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when  he  ‘‘  balanced  account  by  charg- 
ing the  same  order  twice/* 

Immediately  after,  Libbey  gets 
work  in  a foundry,  in  place  of  an  ill- 
conditioned  and  intemperate  carpen- 
ter. He  has  a roving  commission, 
— making  flasks,  pounding  iron, 
mending  wagons ; he  upholsters  a 
sofa,  papers  rooms,  makes  a pig-pen, 
the  circle  for  a buggy,  the  pattern  for 
a cooking-range,  window  sashes,  a 
stump-machine  toggle,  and  so  on. 
He  now  lives  sumptuously  in  an 
adobe  hut  lined  with  drilling  to  keep 
the  dirt  from  sifting  down.  Still, 
in  spite  of  having  cast  off  his  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  his  days  are  not  al- 
together free  from  anxieties.  There 
is  Hull,  the  carpenter,  whom  he  had 
displaced. 
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July  29.  Hull,  alias  Chips,  the 
man  I superseded  at  the  foundry,  in- 
vited me  to  his  cabin,  lent  me  five 
hollow  and  round  planes,  and  then 
showed  me  a four-barrel  pepper-box 
revolver,  saying,  ‘ There  are  one  or 
two  fellows  I am  going  to  shoot  if 
they  do  not  leave  me  alone.*  ** 

The  journal  implies  a childish  con- 
fidence in  Hulfs  good  intentions. 
David  Libbey*s  son  says,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  his  father  perfectly  well 
understood  that  Hull  intended  to 
kill  him.  Wholly  unarmed,  he  tamed 
the  man  as  he  would  have  tamed  a 
wild  animal.  He  never  took  his 
eye  off  Hull,  yet  he  showed  no 
suspicion  ; and  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, coupled  with  his  fearless- 
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ness,  finally  won  him  the  good-will 
of  his  would-be  slayer,  so  that  they 
“parted  with  a hearty  hand-clasp.” 

“ July  30.  Hull  fulfilled  his  word 
by  shooting  D.  Holland. 

J^b  31*  90  degrees.  Holland 
died  about  3 p.  m.  Began  to  make 
him  a coffin. 

“ Aug,  24.  The  sheriff  arrived 
this  eve  with  Chips,  catching  him 
at  Wadsworth.” 

It  is  interesting  to  meet  Chips 
once  more ; for,  from  reasons  not 
recorded,  that  appearance  with  the 
sheriff  was  not  final.  Evidently  he 
remained  the  friend  of  David  Libbey. 

“ Jan  27.  Chips  gave  me  a letter 
from  a French  lady  named  Flaherty, 
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who  wants  a job  done  on  her  house 
at  Pick-handle  Gulch,  Candelaria. 
As  Chips  dares  not  go  there  for  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  Northern  Belle 
miners  for  the  slaying  of  Holland, 
he  turns  the  job  over  to  me.” 

Investigation  did  not  enamour 
Libbey  of  either  Pick-handle  Gulch 
or  “the  French  lady  named  Flah- 
erty,” though  he  went  and  saw  both ; 
but  the  little  record  is  like  a lost 
story  by  Bret  Harte.  What  a rich 
humor  of  grotesqueness  envelops  the 
whole  situation  — the  names,  the 
grouping,  the  field  of  action,  the  at- 
mosphere, the  romantic  French  lady, 
the  affable  murderer,  the  miners 
thirsting  for  their  revenge. 

Nevada  was  not  effetely  quiescent 
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in  those  days ; the  bullets  flew  occa- 
sionally. 

“ Dec,  27.  Had  a shooting  scrape 
in  the  boarding-house  at  supper,  Mc- 
Farland and  his  China  cook  taking 
a shot  apiece  at  each  other,  unhappily 
without  effect,” 

he  writes  nonchalantly. 

Libbey  never  went  armed  himself, 
saying  that  he  distrusted  the  quick- 
ness of  his  own  temper.  Neverthe- 
less a man  brought  up  in  the  Maine 
woods,  as  he  had  been,  was  not  to  be 
despised  as  a ‘^tenderfoot,”  and  at 
times  he  proved  a trifle  disconcerting 
even  to  the  typical  Western  “bad 
man  ” ; as,  for  example,  when  an 
armed  and  drunken  desperado  in- 
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suited  him  in  a saloon  and,  without 
hesitation,  Libbey  sprang  upon  the 
man,  and  “putting  one  fist  under  the 
fellow’s  chin,  drew  back  the  other 
and  threatened  to  drive  him  through 
the  w’all  if  he  opened  his  mouth. 
After  recovering  from  his  surprise, 
the  fellow  meekly  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  speak.”  It  is  the  son  who 
tells  the  story ; the  journal  charac- 
teristically forgets  to  mention  it 
So  far  David  Libbey ’s  Western 
experience  had  been  a hard  one ; 
but  better  luck  was  before  him.  At 
length  he  got  into  the  business  of 
setting  up  mining  machinery,  which 
was  both  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Incidentally  he  learned  much  about 
extracting  silver  and  something  of 
gold-mining.  If  it  were  not  a pal- 
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pable  fallacy  that  the  man  who  can 
do  every  part  of  the  work  can  also 
do  the  whole  work,  we  might  assert 
that  David  Libbey  could  make  the 
patterns  and  castings  for  his  own 
machinery,  assemble  them  and  set  up 
his  machines,  build  the  mill  that 
covered  them,  the  railroad  track 
which  brought  the  ore,  the  crusher 
'which  crushed  it ; could  manage  and 
repair  his  own  steam-engines,  man- 
age, clean  and  keep  in  repair  his 
silver  batteries  and  extract  the  silver 
himself ; thus  not  only  doing  every 
part  of  the  work  connected  with  the 
extraction  of  ore,  but  also  making 
his  mills  and  all  his  machinery.  His 
journals  show  that  he  had  done  all 
this  in  detail  at  different  times.  Not 
until  we  consider  his  proficiency  in 
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many  other  trades  and  their  great 
diversity,  do  we  appreciate  the  capa- 
bilities of  such  a man. 

It  is  in  this  last  portion  of  his 
Western  experience  that  fortune  really 
smiles  upon  him.  He  is  able  to  com- 
mand high  wages  for  his  work  and  to 
get  more  than  he  can  do.  There  are 
no  more  Griffings,  with  their  tem- 
pers, their  inefficiency,  their  obsti- 
nacy— and  their  book-keeping  ! He 
is  kept  busy  enlarging  mills,  setting 
up  new  machinery,  changing  from 
one  style  of  crusher  to  another,  doing 
work  which  one  wonders  at,  knowing 
that  he  never  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist ; and  sufficient  success  at- 
tends him  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
handsome  retreat  and  to  go  back  to 
his  own  home  in  Maine,  where  he 
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arrived  March  20,  1880,  three  years 
and  six  months  after  leaving. 

After  his  return  David  Libbey 
took  up  again  his  old  pursuits  among 
his  old  friends.  Too  old  to  follow 
the  river  longer,  he  turned  again  to 
getting  out  ship  timber  and  knees. 
He  hunted  every  year  as  before, 
but  now  he  hunted  for  home  use 
only.  The  old  love  of  the  chase  was 
as  strong  as  ever  in  him.  The  woods 
were  his  pleasure-ground;  he  never 
tired  of  them.  His  journals,  fuller 
than  ever  before,  were  rich  in  mate- 
rials ; his  observation,  better  trained, 
was  keener ; his  memory  did  not  fail 
him  ; he  was  accumulating  treasures 
of  wood-lore.  But  space  forbids 
trenching  ever  so  little  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
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of  his  life.  It  is  enough  that  they 
were  peaceful,  happy  years,  without 
great  incidents  or  upheavals,  along 
the  lines  of  the  years  already  de- 
lineated. 

Space  also  forbidding  any  mention 
of  his  published  writings,  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  one  side  of  his 
life  which  has  not  been  touched  on, 
that  of  the  naturalist,  the  man  who 
studied  the  creatures  he  lived  among. 
“ He  used  to  talk  to  the  animals  in 
the  woods  and  to  the  bees  in  a way 
peculiar  to  him,”  writes  his  daughter, 
“ because  I have  seen  the  effect  upon 
animals,  and  he  would  pick  up  a little 
fawn  and  carry  it  under  his  arm.” 
Every  detail  of  anything  he  had  once 
seen  was  photographed  upon  his 
memory  with  a vividness  which  suf- 
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fered  no  loss  by  time.  To  recall 
an  incident  was  like  taking  out  the 
photographic  negatives  of  every  suc- 
cessive stage  of  it.  I have  met  but 
two  other  men  who  had  the  power  in 
at  all  the  same  degree,  and  both  were 
woodsmen.  As  his  son  once  said  to 
me : “ I went  to  father’s  memory  as 
to  a book  for  anything  I wanted  ; he 
opened  to  the  page  and  read  it  off ; 
and  I never  thought  of  the  book 
being  all  his  own,  to  be  lost  with 
him.”  And  again : ‘‘  Father  had 
a marvellous  eye  for  topography. 
When  he  went  through  thick  woods, 
it  was  as  if  he  had  a bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  whole  region  ; he  knew  how 
the  woods  lay  and  the  waters  ran,  and 
and  he  never  forgot  it.”  Now,  this 
is  not  memory  in  the  accepted  sense ; 
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it  is  an  unconscious  registering  of  facts 
which  are  held  without  effort  and  in- 
definitely,— a peculiar  relation  to  the 
subliminal  self. 

David  Libbey  lived  a peaceful, 
quiet,  happy  life,  full  of  moderate  en- 
joyments. He  left  it  without  thought 
of  parting ; death  was  like  going  into 
another  room.  It  was  tragedy,  but 
such  tragedy  as  he  might  have  elected 
for  himself.  With  his  son,  a grand- 
son, and  his  valued  friend,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Weatherbee,  he  was  at  a camp  in  the 
town  of  Chester  deer-hunting.  On 
the  morning  of  December  6,  1904, 
each  one  went  out  alone  to  track  deer. 
“And  if  anything  happens  to  one  of 
us,”  said  he,  “ let  the  signals  be  thus 
and  thus.”  In  the  evening  he  did 
not  return  and  he  had  not  signalled. 
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In  the  morning  they  found  him.  A 
light  snow,  not  obliterating  his  track, 
had  spread  a thin  blanket  over  him, 
and  he  lay  as  one  asleep,  his  rifle 
carefully  protected  by  his  coat.  There 
had  been  no  struggle,  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  bullet  which  brought  him 
death.  He  lay  close  beside  a logging- 
road  where  the  track  of  the  deer  he 
Was  following  crossed  it.  As  he  came 
up,  a boy,  standing  in  the  road  ahead 
of  him,  had  heard  the  frozen  sprouts 
rattle,  and,  just  as  Libbey  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  woods,  had  fired  with 
deadly  haste.  Then  he  saw  what  he 
had  done ; and  having  looked  he 
ran  away.  In  two  steps  more  David 
Libbey  would  have  been  in  plain 
sight,  in  four  steps  he  would  have 
been  in  the  road  itself.  What  is  the 
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fate  that  ordains  tragedy  by  such 
narrow  margins  ? 

And  yet  it  was  not  an  unkindly 
doom  which  left  him  to  round  out 
his  full  six  and  seventy  in  the  perfect 
possession  of  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  still  keen  in  the  chase,  with 
his  eyes  bent  forward  and  something 
yet  to  desire,  and  then  translated  him 
without  pain,  or  forecast  of  evil,  or 
the  dread  of  dying.  For  men  who 
have  lived  their  best,  bravely,  sin- 
cerely, fate  commonly  seems  to  devise 
an  exit  both  honorable  and  dramati- 
cally fit.  This  was  perhaps  the  fore- 
most hunter  in  the  state ; and  he 
died  still  at  his  hunting,  not  having 
realized  that  at  six  and  seventy  a 
man  is  beginning  to  age  and  to  lose 
his  grip  on  manly  pastimes. 
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Personally  David  Libbey  was  a 
small,  quiet  man  of  a cheery  dis- 
position who  won  friends  on  sight, 
alert,  observant,  receptive  rather  than 
expansive.  Says  Mr.  Weatherbee, 
who  knew  him  as  well  as  any  one  : 
“ He  was  first  of  all  a truthful  man 
and  thoroughly  honest  in  every  way, 
no  sham  or  pretense  about  him. 
He  was  not  only  honest  as  we  com- 
monly use  the  term,  but  honorable, 
under  no  circumstances  repeating 
anything  told  in  confidence,  nor  say- 
ing nor  doing  anything  that  a high- 
minded  gentleman  should  not  do. 
He  was  the  most  patient  man  and 
the  most  cheerful  under  difficulties 
that  I ever  knew.  He  was  so  much 
a philosopher  that  annoyances  did 
not  vex  him  in  the  least  degree, 
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while  difficulties  only  made  him 
determined.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
friends,  and  his  intercourse  with  them 
put  them  at  their  best.  I doubt  if 
ever,  in  his  own  mind  even,  he  saw 
any  fault  in  any  of  his  relatives  or 
immediate  friends.  He  had  the  most 
childlike  faith  in  human  nature ; the 
honesty  and  the  truthfulness  of 
others  he  never  appeared  to  doubt, 
judging  them  by  himself;  but  woe 
to  the  one  who  deceived  him  ! I 
think  he  hated  a liar  as  much  as  he 
hated  a thief.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  who  could  be  con- 
vinced at  the  moment  of  argument, 
and  he  seemed  as  contented  to  have 
you  correct  as  to  be  correct  himself. 
There  never  seemed  to  be  any  per- 
sonal element  in  his  arguments. 
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This  openness  to  change  caused  him 
to  want  the  latest  improvements  in 
tools,  and  firearms.  Nothing  was 
too  modern  for  him.” 

His  son  speaks  of  his  moderation 
in  all  things,  both  sport  and  appetite, 
an  abstemious  man  who  used  the 
gifts  of  life  so  well  that  he  never  lost 
.his  taste  for  them.  Thousands  of 
times  he  had  lighted  his  camp-fire 
and  put  the  trout  or  venison  on  to 
cook  over  his  little  hunter's  blaze,  and 
yet  on  the  last  day,  as  on  the  first,  it 
was  still  a keen  delight  to  him  to 
do  it,  and  the  trout  still  tasted  good. 
The  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  was 
following  the  deer  with  all  the  zest 
of  youth  — “ to  get  a handsome 
buck's  head  for  Allie.'' 

Bolts  and  bars  were  a thing  un- 
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known  to  him,”  writes  this  daughter ; 

he  never  locked  the  doors  of  his 
house  at  night,  the  latchstring  al- 
ways out  the  same  as  in  camp.  He 
had  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality, 
sharing  alike  the  humble  meal  in  the 
log  cabin,  the  precious  bit  from  his 
soldier’s  box  from  home,  the  supper 
cooked  by  his  own  hands  under  the 
hemlocks  in  camp,  or  when  at  his 
own  fireside.  He  was  utterly  fearless 
as  to  harm  coming  to  him,  and  he 
never  harmed  a human  being.  His 
faith  was  remarkable,  as  was  the  way 
that  he  saw  and  acknowledged  good 
traits  in  men  who  had  wronged  him, 
and  he  spared  not  his  praise  of  them 
with  his  voice  nor  pen.”  And  again  ; 
‘Hn  his  home  life  every  day  was 
characterized  by  a childlike  faith  in 
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human  nature,  a reverence  for  all 
things  good  and  beautiful,  a devotion 
of  nearly  fifty  years  to  his  faithful 
companion  and  an  unwavering  love 
for  his  children.  He  served  a long 
and  faithful  apprenticeship  to  his 
duty,  never  hesitating  at  the  cross- 
roads where  duty  and  inclination  each 
stood  waiting.  The  gulf-stream  of 
youth  flowed  steadily  through  his 
seventy-six  years  and  no  one  would 
dream,  to  hear  him  singing  cheerily  at 
his  daily  tasks,  that  he  was  often 
weary  in  body  and  harassed  in  mind,’’ 
— or,  to  use  his  own  good  words, 
tired  in  body  but  refreshed  in  spirit, 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  in  my 
heart  a feeling  that  life  is  really  worth 
living.” 

“ I can  see  him  best,”  writes  his 
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daughter,  hunting  in  the  woods,  or 
beside  the  fire  in  camp  at  night,  or 
sometimes  a vision  of  my  Dad  comes 
to  me,  sitting  on  a green  bank  fishing 
and  softly  humming  that  strain  from 
“ Elijah  with  which  the  last  book  he 
was  reading  had  opened,  ‘ He  watch- 
ing over  Israel  slumbereth  not  nor 
sleeps/  ” 
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